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monly interesting and lively. The statements of
Madetoja's informants are completely in accord
with Kotilainen's. " Now and then he forgot his
pupils, lost himself in his own realms, and at such
times it happened sometimes that he let off his
whole class. But it is certain that he made
manifold recompense for such ' omissions ' by his
descriptions, clear and full of imagery, which opened
fresh vistas to receptive pupils and appealed to
their artistic instincts/'

The greatest interest attaches to what Madetoja
has to tell us from his own experience about
Sibelius as a teacher of more advanced pupils. " I
am a bad teacher/' were Sibelius' first words, when
Madetoja showed him a five-part fugue in his first
lesson. " A bad teacher ! " Madetoja exclaims and
continues: " Well, yes, who is a good teacher and
who a bad one ? This probably depends in most
cases on the extent to which reciprocity is achieved
between master and pupil. And I must say that
even my first short visit to the master enriched
me very much. No instruction in the ordinary
pedagogic sense but short, striking remarks*
We did not waste much time on the fugue I had
written; we passed on to discuss general musical
and aesthetic problems. I remember to this day
a good and always appropriate piece of advice in
this first lesson: ' No dead notes* Every note
must live 1' Is it possible to give a musical
student better guidance ? Another important
aspect of Sibelius' teaching was that he spurred on